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PONTIAC, Il —“My dad said this psychology to me,” Frank Lehman said the other day, 
smiling from behind the counter of his men's store here, “that he'd rather have a peanut 
machine on the corner and have it be long to him than have the best job in America.” 


That is what Main Street was built on. That is the rock it clings to, whatever tides of 
change wash across the country. 


For half a century, Main Street has stood as a symbol of self-satisfied provincial ism and 
narrow booster-ism. For half a century, since the days when the “war to end wars” was a 
proud and recent truth, that symbol has been accepted as the sub stance of small-town 
America, its merchants, house wives, doctors and philosophers. 


Now Washington speaks more modestly of “a generation of peace” —if and when. Men 
have walked the moon and their footfalls have left marks on Main Street. Much has 
changed. But much has not. 


Main Street's merchants are still often one with its philosophers. 
Frank Lehman, for in stance. 


His allegiance to the Re publican party, the Presbyterian Church, the Rotary Club, the 
Kiwanis Club, the Elks, the Moose, the Masons, the Chamber of Commerce and even 
Pontiac itself has not sufficed to keep Frank Lehman from asking himself some 
disturbing questions about the times in which he lives—about the Vietnam war, 
ecological problems, the righteousness of denominational religion, the growing 
skepticism of the young. 


But there are some verities. And for him, as for thousands of Frank Lehmans, his father's 
words are among them. 


Frank Lehman is 60 years old now, medium in height, somewhat thick through the waist, 
a little heavy in the jowls. And except for nine months at a business college in Kankakee 
(“I decided right then that I didn't care much for cities.”), he has been on the square in 
Pontiac since he took a job at 13 as delivery boy for a department store. 


For 47 years, he has been a part of Main Street. More precisely, for most of that time, 
North Mill Street, on the best side of the square.” 


Francis E. Lehman, That's the way it's written on the dashboard name plate of his 1964 
Lincoln Continental. (“They'd have a hard time telling me that they ever built a better car 
than this Continental. But don't say that I ever said anything about the Cadillac's. The 
dealer's a customer of mine, too. I could get in a lot of trouble.”) 


But in Pontiac, it's mostly just “Frank.” 


Easing out the door of Lehman's Men's Store, he dropped a half-dozen first name “good 
mornings” before he'd gone 20 feet along the sidewalk. Pausing, but not neglecting to 
smile and nod at the passers-by, he happily surveyed the busy square that surrounds the 
massive old brick courthouse adorned with white columns and pigeon-plagued towers. 


“You see that new front on Penney's — that's in the last year,” he said, squinting into the 
sun and pointing, “and that front on the furniture store — that's in the last year.” 


And on, around the square, cataloging, boosting, some times mildly apologizing be fore 
hastily prophesying a a future improvement. The words flowing in torrents as they always 
do when he talks of Pontiac. Excited, discovering again — as he had done almost every 
day of his life — the small wonders, the bright promise of his city of 9,000 enterprising 
mid- Americans. 


Pontiac, 100 miles south west of Chicago on Interstate 55 and old Route 66, is a 
checkerboard of weathered frame houses and well-kept modern dwellings, split by the 
muddy meanderings of the Vermilion River, a springtime menace in these flatlands. 


At the heart of a good farming area, the shopping center and seat of rural Livingston 
County, Pontiac has seen its once-thriving shoe industry dwindle to one small factory 
manufacturing heels. 


But in the last few years a campaign to attract a more diversified set of employers, aided 
in part, of course, by Frank Lehman, has been successful. Now the city has more than a 
dozen small-to medium-sized plants, including Motorola and Interlake Steel, whose low, 
sprawling buildings on the edge of town are recent intruders among the corn fields. 


A town of about 3,000 at the turn of the century, Pontiac has prospered, in its fashion, 
growing slowly and steadily. Houses worth $50, 000 to $85,000 grace the new 
subdivisions, some of them developed, of course, by Frank Lehman, around the nine-hole 
golf course. 


But Pontiac's success has not been undiluted. 


“T'm going to show you a bad thing here in town, Frank Lehman said, lighting another 
Pall Mall filter and maneuvering the Lincoln among the side street pot holes until he 
came to Winston Churchill College. The two-year institution, which has 127 students and 
occupies a former high school building, was started five years ago by the community. 


“Another fellow and I assumed the responsibility of raising $80,000 for the community 
college,” he explained, “and we raised $147,000. I was on the board for a year, then I left. 
Later I went back on and helped raise another $60,000 for them.” 


Now the college, in financial difficulty again, must shut down at the end of this semester. 


Frank Lehman may have gone to work as a de livery boy at 13, but it wasn't long before 
he was a salesman in the store's shoe department. Then, after his business school training 
at Kankakee, he set his sights higher. 


“T went into this one clothing store to apply for a job,” he recalled, “and this old German 
ran it. He said, ‘if you came here looking for a job, it doesn't pay enough. If you came 
here to learn a business, it will be worth your while.’ 


“I asked him how long it would take. He said, ‘Ten years.’ He said, ‘If you don't stay 10 
years, the mistakes you make will be more than you can afford to pay.’ And he was right. 
“T worked for him eight and a half years. Then I worked three years for his competitor. 
He had a little more showmanship. I wanted to find out what he had.” 


Frank Lehman found out. And in 1939 he opened his own store on the square in a 
building bought by his father, a farmer turned realtor. 


Some things have changed in 32 years at Lehman's Men's Store. The old maximum 
inventory of about $26,000 has risen to $125,000. Overalls and work clothes are pretty 
much out, except for three low stacks of Levis stuck away behind a counter. Long 
underwear is almost a thing of the past, but a small supply is laid in for the traditionalists. 
White shirts have to be asked for, while the shelves are choked with vivid colors. Wide 
ties are the only ones displayed. 


But Frank Lehman and his salesmen still work in their shirtsleeves and willingly model 
clothes for customers, especially the increasing majority of women who buy for their 
husbands. His three tailors still sew on lost but tons, mend rips and alter clothes for 
customers who have dieted or gained weight —all at no cost. And he still has a deal with 
some friends around town that they can return a suit if they don't get a compliment the 
first day they wear it. 


Frank Lehman, in business, has lived by certain accepted truths: 

“Every store has a personality and we try to have a pleasing one. 

“People want to see you in the store. They want you to know they've bought suit there. I 
feel the same way when I go somewhere in town. I've instructed my salesmen to keep 
track of who buys a suit and tell me if I'm not there, so I can thank the fellow the next 


time I see him on the street. 


“There's no reason in the world why we should let anyone go out of here with anything 
that doesn't look good on him. 


“My dad told me when went into business, ‘You'll be doing, a lot of business with 
farmers. Just as soon as you get some money ahead, you buy a farm.’ So I did. I think I 
became more sympathetic toward them after I got involved.” 


The last of these truths also led to the passion of his later years, experimental farming. 
For seven or right years now he has concentrated on organic farming on his 90 acres. 


His farm trade has also led him into one Of his few conflicts with his fellow merchants. 
Pontiac is one of the rare towns in the nation that has clung to Saturday night shopping 
hours and there has been talk of changing to Friday. 


“T guess I've kind of stood in the way,” Frank Lehman said modestly, although another 
man involved said that last year the clothier somehow had single-handedly managed to 
get a vote for the change reversed. “We get business from 40 miles around. I haven't got 
any way to get the word out to those farmers if we were going to close Saturday and 
that's the only day they have off. If they come in just once and I'm closed, that's it.” 


Business is still business on Main Street. But there are other truths. 


“You've got a lot of memories that make life worth while, if you can kind of re member 
that other people need help, too,” Frank Lehman mused as he shared a nightcap of ice 
cream and butterscotch sauce with his wife, Ferne, in the kitchen of their comfortable and 
well furnished but unpretentious ranch house, which is on 30 acres overlooking the golf 
course. (He will take a drink or two, outside of business hours, but he doesn't keep liquor 
in his home.) 


“You've got to be involved in life,” he went on; “that's what makes it interesting— and 
it's good for business, too.” 


Frank Lehman has been involved. 


For 16 years, until the Salk vaccine diminished the need, he ran the county polio fund 
drive. He has been active for 21 years on the board of St. James Hospital and not long 
ago headed a campaign that raised $222,000 for a new wing. He used to serve on the 
county tuberculosis board and is a member of the welfare board. He is a treasurer of the 
rural fire department, a past president of the Chamber of Commerce and a founder and 
past chairman of the board of the Bank of Pontiac. 


Frank Lehman has done a lot. But that, too, is what it means to be on Main Street. 
“Pontiac, like any small community,” said John Verona, the young executive vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, “has taken people like Frank and worked them 
to death. The small businessman has made this community what it is— all of these 


Midwest communities. Every town has its leaders.” 


But Frank Lehman hasn't minded. 


“T've thoroughly enjoyed life and everything I've done in this community,” he said, 
relaxing on the long sofa in his living room as his son, John, 24, and his wife and infant 
daughter prepared to leave after an evening visit. “I only wish I was 20 now— everything 
is traveling at such a fast pace it's hard to keep up with it.” 


In Pontiac, he has kept up. But it's been almost a full time job. Other than spending what 
time he can steal from his business and community affairs with his family or working on 
his farm or reading biographies (Lincoln is his favorite), recreation and socializing are 
not high on his list of priorities. 


He's not a club man (“I haven't hardly been in the Elks Club for two years,”), although 
he's a joiner. 


“T don't run in any social circles in particular,” he explained. “I like to be able to be 
friends to all of them when you have to get some thing done. I'd rather spend my spare 
time working on community projects.” 


And over nearly half a century, Frank Lehman's love affair with Pontiac has not been 
severely tested. He has never taken a real vacation, never even exposed himself to the 
possible lures of New York or San Francisco or Florida or Arizona, let alone Europe or 
Asia. 


“If I got in one of those places and I didn't know anybody,” he explained earnestly, “I 
couldn't operate like that. 


“Besides, I'm not willing to come back and try to catch up with what's gone on while I'm 
gone. Every day is an interesting day to me and I don't want to miss any thing. 


“And, of course, we're close to Chicago and Peoria and places like that. It isn't as if we 
were off some place.” 


Frank Lehman is not way off some place. Frank Lehman is still on Main Street. 


